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Humanity 


A man found in a desert a thirsty dog, which from 
want of drink was at its last gasp. 

The worthy man made a bucket of his cap, and 
twisted his muslin sash into a rope; 

Then he girded his waist and extended his arms for 
service, and gave to the feeble dog a sup of water. 

The Prophet revealed of his future condition, that 
the Supreme Judge had for this act pardoned his sins. 

Oh, if thou hast been a hard man, bethink thee, learn 
to be kind, and make beneficence thy business! 

If a kindness done to a dog is not lost, how should 
that be which is done to a worthy man? 

Do good as you find it offered to your hand; the 
Master of the Universe hath closed against no one the door 
for doing some good. 

To give from your treasury a talent of gold is of less 
worth than a carat bestowed by the hand of labor. 

Each one shall bear the burthen proportioned to his 
strength: the foot of a locust would be heavy for an ant. 


Sa’di of Shiraz. (1184-1291?) 
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Medical Research at The Training School 
William J. Hickson, M. D. 


The following article will attempt to briefly survey the opportunities for 
research and the possibilities it offers for making contributions to the ever- 
increasingly important topic of Feeble-Mindedness and Mental Defective- 
ness, as they present themselves to the writer upon his assumption of the 
responsibilities of the medical division in the Research Department of the 
Training School at Vineland, N. J. 

The subjects allotted to this division are very numerous and manifold, 
but for purposes of discussion may be conveniently separated into three 
main groups, with their respective subheads into which they naturally fall, 
remembering, however, that such a scheme does not attempt to be complete. 

I. GENERAL EXAMINATION.—A. Physical. (a) Respiratory and cir- 
culatory systems, including blood-pressure; (b) Physical inspection, such 
as is carried out in the public schools of our more advanced communities ; 
(c) Urinalysis, microscopical and chemical; (d) Blood examinations, such 
as enumeration of red and white cells, differential studies of the latter and 
hemoglobin estimation ; (e) Ophthalmoscopic examination of the eyes, with 
special reference to the eye ground changes; (f) Vitality and nutrition. 

B. Orthopedic. (a) Pes planus; (b) Tendon transplantation, etc. 

C. Neurological. (a) Careful recording of all functional and organic 
symptoms. : 

D. Psychiatrical. 

E. Anthropological. 

F. Serological. (a) von Pirquet, Wassermann, Nonne, etc. 

G. Radiographic. 

II. PatTHoLocicaL.—A. Autopsies. (a) Weight and size of all 
organs; (b) Special attention to ductless glands. 

B. Bacteriological. 

C. Histo-pathological. 

III. EXPERIMENTAL THERAPEUTICS.—A. Dietetics. (a) Microscop- 
ical and chemical examination of the excreta. 

B. Drugs. 

C. Ductless gland therapy. 

D. Physicotherapy; electrical, massage and passive movements for 
contractures. 

E. Speech defects. 

The general examination will be carried on routinely upon the admission 
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of every child, and from time to time thereafter as may seem necessary, and 
also on cases sent to us for observation and diagnosis. It is the basis from 
which we will work up and through which we will get acquainted with our 
subject. It is here that we will not only get a measure of our case, such as 
his general appearance, state of nutrition, vitality, functioning of his organs, 
stigmata, nervous and mental constitution, anatomical peculiarities, etc., but 
will also take account of the remedial and irremedial defects present, and 
in the former case bring them to the attention of the proper authorities for 
correction. 

Among a few of such defects that occur most frequently may be men- 
tioned speech, anemia, defective vision and hearing, adenoids, hypertropied 
tonsils, tubercular conditions, pes planus, catarrh, defective teeth, etc. The 
correction of these defects tends to bring the efficiency and fitness of the 
case up to its best standard and therefore is of the greatest importance, 
especially with our cases which are already so badly handicapped by their 
mental condition. Even among children who are really normal, but who 
have been somewhat backward, physically or mentally, the correction of 
some of the defects above mentioned has sometimes brought about remark- 
able improvement. Instruments of precision will be used in our examina- 
tions whenever possible, and we feel that such an accumulation of data as 
these examinations offer, in both their general and particular aspects, will 
yield an invaluable fund of information on the subject of mental defective- 
ness. 

It is only necessary to look about an institution such as ours or to 
examine a few cases at random, neurologically, to appreciate what a vast 
amount of neuro-pathological material is at hand, particularly for special 
studies. Our neurological examinations will be conducted with the greatest 
thoroughness not only with the view of working up the neurological data of 
the cases, but also for future reference for histo-pathological control. This 
is a particularly rich field for investigation and should be the means of 
clearing up many pathological conditions of the nervous system that are 
now obscure. It is worth mentioning here that in spite of all this, this sort 
of work among the feeble-minded has received little attention. 

We will next discuss the psychiatrical side of the situation where 
similar conditions of neglect prevail. Both of these fields are most im- 
portant, and offer great possibilities, and when the data is assembled will 
fill a great gap in our knowledge. 

The incidence of insanity among the feeble-minded is, therefore, another 
chapter that is waiting to be written. It occurs much more frequently than 
is generally supposed. It makes its appearance oftenest under the form of 
the group of the hebephrenias of Dementia Precox, where it is called by 
the Germans “Propfhebephrenie” (grafted hebephrenia), and its symptoms 
are masked by the feeble-minded condition existing, and many times its 
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B appearances are regarded as manifestations of feeble mindedness, and so 
treated, much to the detriment of the subject. There is a great opportunity 
for systematic work in this field. We are also awaiting with great hopes 
the results of the histo-pathologic findings in these cases. 

We now come to the next topic for discussion under our general exam- 
ination rubric, namely, anthropology. Here, as in the preceding branches, 
we find no end of splendid opportunity and almost as much neglected. We 
will try to utilize much of this material, planning here—as in all other lines— 
not to duplicate unnecessarily the work being done elsewhere, but to co- 
operate with all who are pursuing kindred studies. 

Serelogical tests are now no more looked upon as innovations or experi- 
ments; on the contrary, in general examinations such as we shall attempt 
to carry on here, they will be considered indispensable. We will not only 
endeavor to gather information on the well-established tests, but will strive 
to advance our knowledge along these lines in the field of feeble mindedness. 
The technique will also receive our consideration; in fact, we regard it as 
an obligation to use all our facilities and advantages to the furtherance of 
{ these various fields of work which we shall be engaged in. 

Taking up the second main division of our scheme, pathology, we find 
here as elsewhere, unlimited opportunities for the investigation of pressing 
problems. It is only within recent years, either here or aboad, that a 
systematic study of the pathology of the insane has been attempted. It is 
true that autopsies have been made for years, but mostly in a perfunctory 
manner and without any serious effort to analyse the results. These con- 
ditions are much worse as far as feeble mindedness is concerned, and it will 
be one of our tasks to try to help fill up this gap. 
| As the subject of feeble mindedness has attracted more and more atten- 
| tion, and the condition has correspondingly received more consideration from 
ai investigators, the feeling has grown that the condition of feeble mindedness 
| is not one exclusively of defect of the nervous system, but that the organism 
| as a whole is involved. With this thought in mind I think even a super- 
i ficial glance about our institution will afford much substantiating ground 
tor this hypothesis, not only in cases with gross lesions of the nervous 
system, but also in what might be called assential feeble-mindedness. 
However, while it may not be true that the nervous system is not the seat 
exclusively of the pathologic process at work, we are expecting good results 
from our endeavors in this direction, and shall not be surprised to find also 
considerable evidences of gross developmental defect in other organs and 
systems as well as in the central nervous system. 

The weight and size of all organs and anomalies of any nature will be 
carefully recorded. 

It is with the histo-pathological study of the central nervous system 
that we will concern ourselves mostly at present. Strange as it may seem, 
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here is one of the most promising fields of investigation in this whole subject, 
almost completely neglected, and while it is true that attempts in this field 
have been sporadically made, mostly with good results, no systematic work 
has been done as yet. The whole subject is far from as advanced as it 
should be. It is in this work again that we will apply the neurological data 
gained in our general examination, and it should yield some very valuable 
contributions to the physiology and anatomy of the nervous system. 

EXPERIMENTAL THERAPEUTICS.—The subject of dietetics offers many 
problems for solution. Take for instance epilepsy, which is so prevalent 
among the feeble-minded. There is the question of the salt-free diet, 
whether or not in increases the efficiency of the bromides, also the effect 
of a low-meat or purin-free diet. A microscopical and chemical study 
of the excretia for the condition of the metabolic processes will be profit- 
able. Many subjects bearing directly on the handling of such cases will be 
given consideration, such as the best means of controlling incontinence of 
feces and urine, i. e., in the case of nocturnal eneuresis a dry diet may be 
tried by withdrawing all liquid for several hours before bedtime, the incon- 
tinence of feces, which is such a trial with many of these cases, might be 
controlled by a daily clyster, etc., much to the advantage of all concerned, if 
it succeeds. The foregoing will afford an inkling into some of the practical 
problems that come up for consideration and are of the greatest importance 
to all. 

The effects of drugs in anemias, etc., will be tried. The ductless gland 
therapy will receive special attention from us as promising to contribute 
therapeutically and physiologically valuable data to our store of knowledge. 
The effects of certain of the ductless glands administered therapeutically 
are too well known to need repetition here, as, for example, the thyroid gland 
in cretinism. The influence again of certain others which seem to have 
as their function the control of the development of the organism in its 
earliest stages; others again with the control of various functions and de- 
velopment after the stage of puberty. Such problems will be attacked 
as the influence on the offspring of defective gland functioning in the mother, 
é. g., it has been asserted that thyroid hypersection has been found in a 
great many of the mothers of Mongolian children. Such questions may well 
receive attention as, where does the defect of the glands lie, for instance, 
is it a defect of the circulation, the nervous control, structure or situation? 
This latter theory seems to be very pregnant as in the case of thyroid, 
which is, as we know, situated superficially and subjected to many traumas 
and fluctuations of the temperature, or further, the influences of environ- 
ment, as in the case of endemic cretinism in certain sections where the 
water supply has been clearly demonstrated to be one of the responsible 
factors. 

Under physico-therapy may be tried out electrical treatment, massage 
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and passive movements of contractured joints, such as follows the hemi- 
plegias, juvenile cerebral paralysis, etc., and which renders the limbs prac- 
tically useless. If with the diaschesis theory in mind we can restore a 
certain degree of usefulness to these disabled limbs, we will consider our 
efforts very well rewarded. 


The best methods and results of treating speech defects, as well as the 
various forms under which it occurs among our cases, will receive our 
attention. 


Radiography has of late been contributing very materially to our knowl- 
edge of the development of the bones, especially in acromegaly, cretinism, 
etc., as well as assisting in diagnosing many conditions heretofore quite 
obscure, such as hypo- and hyper-pituitarism, etc. 


The foregoing summary of the work that is waiting to be done appears, 
and indeed is, very far reaching and diversified and of necessity, but a 
small part can be undertaken at once. However, in actual practice, since 
much of it, such as the general examination, is of a routine nature, and 
since many of the problems overlap and are interdependent, we can without 
endangering the intensive work necessary to the solution of many of them, 
cover considerable ground. We have to contribute to much of the work 
excellent admission records of many of the cases. 


My remarks thus far may seem to have dwelt unduly on the scientific 
side of the situation to the neglect of a consideration of the cases them- 
selves, of the humanitarian viewpoint, but to so interpret them would be 
very erroneous, for are not both of these synonymous? Our work here is 
charged with the greatest human interest, it strikes right into the family and 
its ultimate good to humanity in general and the feeble mindedness in 
particular is one of our greatest inspirations in its fulfilment. It must also 
not be lost sight of that all our work of a personal nature with the children, 
be it a psychological, pzedogogical, or medical examination, results in the 
greatest immediate benefit to them physically, mentally and morally. 


This intimate association of the children with the teachers and investi- 
gators cannot be overestimated in its beneficial effects, as any one can testify 
who has been associated with the mentally afflicted of any sort in this way. 
I cannot emphasize this point too strongly. The children themselves like it 
and it offers a contrast to the children who have no normal companionship 
and are simply left to themselves from one day to another. Furthermore, 
many times in our general examinations, owing to their painstaking nature, 
we are able to unmask many remediable defects, not to mention the more 
obvious ones, all of which when corrected make for increased efficiency and 
happiness. 

The writer cannot refrain in closing his remarks from referring once 
more to the advantages offered here for research. Such opportunities carry 
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with them equally great responsibilities, both of which the writer duly appre- 
ciates. There are problems in this field pressing forward which can no 
longer be neglected, which we cannot afford to ignore, and which cannot fail 
to yield valuable results, and we hope in due time to have made some con- 
tributions to the study of feeble mindedness which will redound to the 
advantage of these children. 









Suggestions for Laboratory Equipment 


E. A. Doll 
(Assistant Psychologist at The Training School.) 










So many letters are coming to the Department of Research for advice 
concerning laboratory equipment that we think it useful to publish a few 
suggestions in this regard. Our purpose is not to specify apparatus for 
a complete laboratory, such as is made possible only by expenditures of 
considerable money, but rather to state the essentials for a laboratory 
which wishes to begin in a small way with only limited sums of money at 
its disposal, laboratories whose purpose it is to perform the standard 
measurements of experimental psychology and of anthropometry as applied 
to the problems of mental deficiency. 
From our suggestions may be selected those things which are of par- an 
ticular interest. Suggestions for special appliances and apparatus can be & 
found in the text-books and in the commercial catalogs. tL 
Such general apparatus as is essential to almost every laboratory is i 
as follows: | 
Iron standards or supports. 
Right-angle clamps. 
Table clamps. 
Iron rods. 
Tables. 
Meter sticks. 
Electric batteries (dry cells). 
Battery connectors (bell wire). 
Time markers (electro-magnetic) 
Circuit keys. 
Telegraph sounders. 
Metronome (Kronecker’s). 
Kymograph with appurtenances. 
Stop watch. 
Incidentals : 
Cross-section paper. 
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Drawing instruments. 
Drawing accessories. 
Millimeter rule. 
Calculating devices. 
Calculating tables. 
If it is found desirable to make anthropometric measurements, the fol- 
lowing apparatus is essential: 
Stadiometer. 
Anthropometric scales. 
Head calipers. 
Vernier calipers. 
Measuring tape. 
Wet spirometer with sanitary mouthpieces. 
Back and leg dynamometer. 
McCallie audiometer. 
Smedley dynamometer. 
Vision tests: 
McCallie eye-test cards. 
Snellen cards. 
Trial lenses. 
Maddox rod. 
Colored worsteds. 
For making mental tests, we suggest the following apparatus: 
Stop watch. 
Form board. 
Whipple’s Manual and apparatus. 
Healy monograph and material. 
De Sanctis material, consisting chiefly of wooden balls and geo- 
metrical forms. 
To conduct the Binet tests it is essential to have the following material: 
Record sheets. 
Set of 8 pictures (special). 
Comparison of lines card. 
Set of weighted cubes, ranging from 3, 6, 9, 12, 15 and 18 grams. 
Coins and bills. 
Card triangles. 
Esthetic judgment card. 
Uncompleted pictures card. 
Square card. 
Diamond card. 
Four-colors card. 
Stamps card. 
Design card. 
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Resistance of suggestion card. 
“Binet Measuring Scale.”—H. H. Goddard. 

For the special printed forms of the Wallin or the Norsworthy tests, 
we refer our readers to C. H. Stoelting Company’s Psychological catalogs, 
as follows: 

Catalog 1-V-11; 11-I-12; 4-V-12; 6-V-12 and 3-V-12. 

For convenience, we list six leading manufacturers, three American 

and three foreign: 
Wilh. Petzold, Schonaner Weg No. 6, Leipzig, Germany. 
E. Zimmerman, Emilien-strasse 21, Leipzig. 
Chas. Verdin, 7, Rue Linne, Paris, France. 
C. H. Stoelting Company, 125 North Green Street, Chicago. 
Arthur H. Thomas Co., 230 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 
Central Scientific Co., 14-28 Michigan Street, Chicago. 

For general laboratory apparatus, we believe that the American firms 
manufacture such pieces as will be wanted, but in general it probably will 
be found that for special apparatus the foreign firms have somewhat lower 
prices than the American manufacturers, particularly for special apparatus 
which originated in other countries. 

It should also be noted that under certain conditions foreign scientific 
apparatus can be imported free from duty. We think it will be found 
that for general apparatus that the Central Scientific Company and the 
A. H. Thomas Company offer good material, whereas the C. H. Stoelting 
Company have for sale practically all of the psychological apparatus. The 
foreign manufacturers should be considered in purchasing special appli- 
ances, such as kymographs, stop watches, and the larger instruments of 
more delicate construction. 

We have not mentioned apparatus for special tests nor even for the 
ordinary investigations of experimental psychology. These must be decided 
upon by reference to the special purposes of each equipment. 

For the benefit of those who desire to make a beginning for a labo- 
ratory library, we append a short bibliography of the more desirable books. 
We have found that these books constitute a working nucleus, and that 
others can be added from time to time as special requirements demand. 
Our own practice has been to acquire the standard books first and to add 
to these the literature of special problems as we take up such problems. 
Into this list we have not attempted to put any of the many valuable 
monographs or reprints that are as essential as these books we have listed. 
It usually happens that the most recent literature of special subjects exist 
only in monograph or special-article form, but inasmuch as such literature 
is constantly changing in value, we do not attempt to go so far afield. 
Furthermore, most of this sort of literature can be found listed in the 
reference bibliographies in the various books we do list. 
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Feeble-Mindedness. 

Barr, M. W. Mental Deficiency. 1908. Wm. Wood & Co., New York. 

Goddard, H. H. The Kallikak Family. 1912. Macmillan Co. New York. 

Lapage, C. P. Feeble-Mindedness in Children of School Age. 1911. 
University of Manchester Press. 

Mennel, C. P. Auxiliary Education. (Translated by E. Sylvester.) 1909. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 

Seguin, Edw. Idiocy and its Treatment by the Physiological Method. 
1907. Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York. 

Sherlock, E. B. The Feeble-Minded. 1911. Macmillan Co. 

Tredgold, A. F. Mental Deficiency. 1908. Wm. Wood & Co., New 
York. 








General. 
Barlow. Tables of Squares, etc. 1904. E. & F. N. Spon, London and 


New York. 

Crelle, A. L. Rechnentafeln. G. Reimer, Berlin. (United States Agent, 
Stechert. ) 

Darwin, Chas. Origin of Species. D. Appleton Co., New York. 

Darwin, Chas. Descent of Man. D. Appleton Co., New York. 
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Reviews of Bio-Chemical Literature 
Amos W. Peters 
On the Function of the Hypophysis 


Among the glands of internal secretion the Hypophysis cerebri or 
pituitary body has become one of great prominence during recent years. 
Its intimate relation to the brain and to the processes of growth and meta- 
bolism has made it a subject of much significance for the problem of feeble 
mindedness which is associated with abnormal development in the early 
history of the individual. The work of Bernhard Aschner,’ “On the func- 
tion of the hypophysis,” which we have chosen for this review, will 
probably remain as one of the important landmarks in the history of this 
subject. It comes from the Institute for General and Experimental Pathology 


of the University of Vienna. It is a brilliant example of the patience, 


1Aschner, Bernhard. “Uber die Funktion der Hypophyse.” Pfliiger’s Arch. f. d. . Physiologie 
146: 1-146, June, 1912, ’ 63 aia 
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thoroughness and scientific attitude of our German friends in the field of 
investigation. Incidentally we note that it contains a disparaging criticism 
(p. 2) of an American surgeon who has inadvertently fallen into a habit of 
some medical writers of making comprehensive statements which lack a 
foundation of observational or experimental evidence on the subject of 
physiological function. This work of Aschner is itself a model of critical 
objective logic. An idea of the content of the paper, which we cannot 
review in detail, may be gained from the following subheads: I. Analysis 
of previous extirpation experiments on the hypophysis. II. The author’s 
extirpation experiments. III. On the metabolism of animals deprived of 
the hypophysis. IV. On the function of the Infundibulum and of the Tuber 
cinereum and their significance in the physiology and the pathology of the 
hypophysis. V. Application to human pathology. 

From the facts of comparative anatomy it is well known that the 
hypophysis or pituitary gland occurs in even the lowest vertebrates and also 
thus early begins to show its characteristic division into an anterior glandular 
portion and a posterior nervous part. In his subdivision I, and further in III, 
Aschner shows that the supposed results of previous experimental work are 
largely vitiated by the fact that they were partly due to injury of the 
adjacent parts of the brain to which the pituitary gland is attached. It was 
to these incidental injuries that the large mortality of the operated animals 
was due. With his improved technique, Aschner comes to the conclusion 
that the removal of the pituitary gland is not fatal, as has been heretofore 
held. The damage of this procedure to the psychical and growth process 
of young animals remains, however, well established. 

The results of extirpation of the pituitary as described in II differ 
according to the age of the animal (dog). In adult animals these effects 
are not marked beyond a moderate adiposity, slight depression of character, 
somewhat subnormal temperature, decrease of the general power of resist- 
ance and some damage to the sexual glands. Marked and characteristic 
trophic disturbances, however, follow the removal of the pituitary gland 
from young animals. At the age of four months the operated dogs showed 
a great excess of fat, were excessively quiet and inactive and in their growth 
had made only half the development shown by the normal control animals. 
Infantile characteristics were prominent in the hair and skin, the dentition 
showed persistence of the milk teeth, the bony system showed lack of fusion 
and calcification and the continuance of juvenile proportions, the genital 
organs showed marked microscopical changes. No positive changes were 
found in the central nervous system exclusive of the operative results. In 
the other glands of internal secretion the thyroid frequently showed dis- 
turbances of structure, the thymus persisted abnormally late, which is well 
in accord with the general infantile physiological character. Liver and 
pancreas showed fatty degeneration. 
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In the experiments on nitrogen excretion described in III, Aschner 
reaches the conclusion that dogs deprived of the pituitary are analogous to 
those deprived of the thyroid in that the excretion of nitrogen is diminished 
by one-third to one-half of the normal amount. In addition to other meta- 
bolism experiments, the author here develops the theory of Eppinger, Falta 
and Rudinger, of the interaction of the glands of internal secretion by adding 
the hypophysis and the sexual glands to this scheme. Thus for protein and 
fat metabolism it results that these are stimulated by the thyroid, hypophysis 
chromaffine system, sexual glands and inhibited by the pancreas and para- 
thyroids. The deposition of calcium is favored by the hypophysis, thyroid, 
parathyroids and retarded by the sexual glands. In general, pituitary extract, 
like thymus, increases salt metabolism, and it is suggested that for the treat- 
ment of adiposity the less harmful pituitary extract be used instead of the 
thyroid. 

In the application of these results to human pathology, Aschner first 
emphasizes the distinction between the effects due to the pituitary factor 
and those due to the adjacent cerebral parts. To the failure to make this 
distinction, Aschner attributes the overestimation of the function of the 
pituitary and the lack of clearness in the clinical literature regarding what 
pathological phenomena are due to hyper or hypofunction, to disturbed 
function of the gland or finally to alteration in the adjacent cerebral regions. 
In the application of his results to acromegaly, Aschner considers the brain 
lesion, which is due to tumor and not so much the pituitary disturbance, to be 
responsible for the genital anomalies and the glycosuria of this disease. Also 
in dysplasia adiposogenitalis the cerebral lesions are a more probable cause 
than the pituitary, and the presence of tumors of great variety in nature and 
position favors this view by reason of their probable interference with tracts 
leading to cerebral trophic centers. On the other hand, in adults this disease 
must at present be explained by Erdheim’s theory of intoxication. The 
condition of true dwarfage and infantilism Aschner regards as due to the 
lack of pituitary function. Both animal experiment and the results of 
autopsies which showed high degree of pituitary anomaly uphold this view. 
Infantilism alone, however, may involve additional factors, as it is only one 
of the phenomena of disturbances of the function of nutrition. Gigantism, 
the relation of the pituitary to diseases of other glands of internal secretion, 
and the pathological relations between the pituitary and the genital organs 
are also discussed. 

The article closes with twenty pages of literature having reference to 
experimental studies on the hypophysis. The important significance of this 
paper of Aschner’s to all who are engaged in the study or investigation of 
abnormal development is evident, we hope, even from the above superficial 
review. A closer study of the original will well repay all who are interested 
in the scientific aspect of this problem. 
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Mental Tests at the Mental Hygiene Congress 
E. A. Doll 


During the second week of November, there was held at the College of 
the City of New York a Mental Hygiene Congress conducted by the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene and the Committee on Mental Hygiene of 
the New York State Charities Aid Association. The programs of these 
meetings were very comprehensive, embracing practically all of the sociologi- 
cal phases of insanity. The name “Mental Hygiene Conference,” however, 
was not entirely justified, for since insanity has come to be recognized as 
only one part of mental hygiene, feeble-mindedness, mental fatigue and 
mental prophylaxis should have received more attention than was accorded 
them. Addresses were made by prominent psychiatrists, psychologists, and 
social workers to audiences so large that nearly every meeting had to be 
transferred to larger lecture halls. 

In connection with the exhibit, the committee had arranged an educa- 
tional exhibit. This was made up of statistical charts, pictures of insti- 
tutions, exhibits of the work of patients and exhibits of the restraint 
apparatus formerly used in hospitals for the insane. At the solicitation 
of the State Charities Aid Committee, the Training School sent a repre- 
sentative from the Department of Research to take charge of an exhibit 
of the methods and apparatus of psychological research. C. H. Stoelting 
Company had loaned a very complete set of laboratory apparatus, such 
as is used in making mental tests and physical tests, and our representative 
was sent to explain this apparatus and to demonstrate to the public what 
can be done and what is being done for mental hygiene by psychological 
methods. The feature of this exhibit was demonstrational Binet testing, 
carried out upon children brought to the exhibit by interested parents. It 
was most encouraging to see how earnestly interested all of the spectators 
were in the conduct of these tests. This interest made it difficult to do 
entirely accurate testing because of the noise and comments and distrac- 
tion, and yet these difficulties were to some extent desirable because they 
showed how complete was the child’s interest in the test, for practically 
in every case the examiner felt that he had obtained a reliable record, 
varying only a little from what might have been obtained in the quiet 
of the laboratory. The children examined were special, rather than repre- 
sentative. They were brought from home or school by parents or friends 
who wished either to know about the child or who wished to see the tests 
made. The examinations were made each afternoon from two to five for 
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about four afternoons of the week. Twenty-four cases were examined 
and the results yielded seven children normal, four children definitely 
feeble-minded, seven from one to two years backward, four from one to 
two years above age, one mongolian idiot unable to speak, and one child, 
a girl of eight, three and a half years above age. One little French boy 
was examined without difficulty by interpretation of the questions. One 
case was a low-grade idiot (a boy of eleven), and two were delinquent 
girls (one sixteen and one fourteen), both feeble-minded. A few cases 
were examined in which it was at once apparent that the child had been 
coached in the tests. These were detected without difficulty and tested 
with alternative questions or with variations of the usual questions. The 
Training School was also represented by the pictures and statistical charts 
that had been exhibited at the Fifteenth International Congress of Hygiene 
and Demography Exhibit at Washington in September. 

The conference and exhibit were very successful and reached the lay 
as well as the professional man. It was estimated that at least 25,000 
attended the meetings and the exhibit. It would be hard to estimate just 
how much good was done by this information that will be spread from 
person to person. It is very important that the public be instructed by 
such conferences. They have a right to know what is being done, and by 
informing them we cannot but increase the support for the new move- 
ments for human betterment. 


From the Field 


Toledo, Ohio 
The members of the various classes of the Vineland Training School, 
Vindland, N. J., met Thursday evening at the rooms of the Board of Edu- 
cation and organized the Toledo Vineland Alumni Association. 
The following officers were elected: President, Mrs. Anna Graether; 
secretary, Miss Pickett, and treasurer, Miss Swentzel. 


Montreal 

At the Canadian Conference of Charities, recently held in Montreal, 
there was, among other exhibits, a dental clinic. In one and one-half 
hours, from 4.30 to 6 P. M., ninety-two children were examined and the 
condition of their teeth determined. Three were found healthy; eighty- 
nine unhealthy. There were found in the mouths of these ninety-two chil- 
dren 298 decayed teeth and i28 missing. This certainly bears out the 
startling figures we have been hearing about the bad condition of children’s 
teeth with the resulting evils. 


New Zealand 
New Zealand is very much alive on the eugenics problem. They have 
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a New Zealand branch of the Eugenics Education Society, of which Miss 
Macgeorge is Honorable Secretary. 

Miss Macgeorge, in a statement regarding her work, says: 

“The lecturer is at present handicapped in her work by the want of 
further data on the laws of heredity as discoverable in the lower forms 
of life—plants, lower animals. Supply of any such matter (preferably 
in chart form) would be gratefully received by her. Visits to the insti- 
tutions for the care and control of mental defectives, of physical defectives 
and of delinquents have been paid, and eugenic conclusions drawn there- 
from. 

“At the special school at Otekaike for the educable mental defectives 
of New Zealand there are at present 72 boys in residence, and 300 more 
are ‘under consideration.’ The two days spent at this institute were a 
most impressive and instructive time as regards eugenics. To anyone who 
may still have doubts as to the urgent necessity for the objects of the 
Eugenic Society I would say, ‘Go to Otekaike.’ To watch 72 so cruelly 
and incurably afflicted boys file in to their dining hall would erase the last 
doubt from the wavering mind. For effective work for this class it is 
essential that there should be co-opted with this institution a department 
of research investigating the cause, results and prevention of mental defect, 
together with a well-equipped laboratory for the study and examination 
of the cases supervised, as are established at the training school for 400 
backward and feeble-minded children at Vineland, New Jersey.” 








North Carolina 
(Kinston Free Press, December 9.) 

The following is a part of the report of Miss Sybil Hyatt, field- 
worker for the North Carolina School for the Feeble-Minded. The report 
was made to the trustees of the institution at their annual meeting held 
in Kinston on the 6th and 7th of the present month. As yet the field- 
worker, owing to the short period she has been engaged, has been able to 
cover only a very small portion of the State. 

In her report Miss Hyatt says: 

“Dr. Hardy was the first superintendent in the South to ask Dr. C. 
B. Davenport, the secretary of the Eugenics Section of the American 
Breeders’ Association, which is employing me, for a field-worker. Dr. 
Davenport appreciated Dr. Hardy’s earnest desire and the opportunity 
to open the work in the South, so much, that he made several efforts 
to get a donation to pay one. 

“The Association is largely composed of eminent scientists and breed- 
ers, but it is reaching out its arms after every patriot, because of the 
alarming increase in the number of defective children in proportion to the 
population. 
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“The ultimate aim of the school is the elimination of feeble-minded- 
ness from the race by the segregation of the individuals and the education 
by field-workers of every family that has produced a case. 

“Last summer, I heard Dr. H. H. Goddard say at the New York 
University and Dr. E. L. Thorndike at Columbia University, that every 
other question before our nation is small beside this. I knew it was so, 
because they said it, but the full significance of the fact did not bite into 
my comprehension until I did enough field work to know that few can say 
with certainty, ‘my family is not affected by this trouble.’ ” 

“Many, who have told me where to find feeble-minded children, have 
said: ‘Don’t mention my name. I don’t want them mad with me.’ I have 
found nobody resentful about my visits. And I have been thanked with 
deepest gratitude for my interest. 

“A gentleman and his wife, both as fine as egg-shell china and infirm 
with age, have a niece about 35 years old, who is a jabbering epileptic 
violent-tempered imbecile. He said to me: “This is what we have faced 
every day for thirty years. Nobody knows the sorrow but those who have 
borne it. Such as she is, we love her dearly, and we would never part with 
her if she were not such a tax on our daughters. The school is one of the 
greatest blessings that has ever happened to North Carolina.’ 

“One mother has a 12-year-old slobbering idiot, that has never walked 
or talked, and three other little children, two of them beautiful. She said: 
‘The child takes so much of my time that I cannot care for my other 
children properly. She has grown so heavy, lifting her is injuring me. 
She gets in violent rages, tears off her clothes and throws things dan- 
gerously. The county gives me $3 a month, but that does not near take 
care of her. I know it would be a fine thing for her and for my other 
children for her to go to the school. But I love her more than I love 
everything else, and I feel like I would lose my mind if I could not see 
her every day. 

“The affection of mothers for feeble-minded children is terrible. They 
ought to be separated early and forcibly, if necessary. They become 
bound by a thousand fastenings to this crucifix of anguish, and feel they 
will die of misery without its support.” 


Notes 


“Saturday, Michael noticed for the first time the bird in our front 
day-room in the cage. He called out, ‘Miss Annie, see the chicken! Oh, 
see the chicken in the trolley car!” 





More than four-fifths of the elementary school teachers in Prussia 
are men. 
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School all the Year Round 
A few years ago the idea of school or college all the year round would 


have been hotly decried; to-day it is an established fact in a number of 
educational institutions, public and private. It is not merely that the sum- 
mer session has been widely introduced, but the summer work, from being 
a purely voluntary and separate affair has come, in some instances, to be 
an integral part of the year’s work, according to reports received at the 


United States Bureau of Education. 
The Harvard Engineering School is a recent instance among higher 


institutions. The course for the master’s degree in engineering at Harvard 
now takes two years, and there is no summer vacation. The course is 
divided into first summer, first year, second summer, and second year. 
The students work from 8 to 10 hours a day, and the total vacations in 
a year amount to about four weeks, the time being chiefly at Chrisfmas 
and in the spring. The summer term begins June 22 and closes Septem- 
ber 22. A number of other universities follow a somewhat similar plan. 
The University of Chicago has for some years maintained a summer term 


having equal weight with the three other quarters of the year. 
Even in the elementary school the plan has made some headway, 


particularly in the large cities. Cleveland, Ohio, formerly had an all-year 
schedule which included the summer term as one of four quarters, and 
a modified form of the Cleveland plan is in use in Newark, N. J., where 
it is being gradually extended from year to year. In the New York City 
schools, where the problem of sufficient school accommodations is a serious 
one, the authorities recently had under consideration an all-year plan which 
will, it is claimed, take care of practically all the children without recourse 
to half-time. An interesting indication of the attitude of the students 
themselves toward the all-year plan is afforded by the new Central Com- 
mercial and Manual Training High School at Newark. Thirty per cent. of 
the pupils of this school voted in favor of continuing the school through- 


out the summer. 
It is claimed by the advocates of the all-year plan for public schools 


in the large cities that the children are healthier and happier in school than 
on the streets. It is further urged that by taking advantage of an optional 
summer term children who are compelled to leave school at an early age 
will be able to advance further in the grades than at present. Backward 
pupils will also have an opportunity to make up back work, but this has 


always been more or less a feature of summer sessions. 
In the case of the higher institutions, particularly the technical schools, 


the new movement for all-year work is undoubtedly part of the nation- 
wide demand for scientific efficiency that is making itself felt in every 
phase of American life. The feeling is that education, especially of an 
advanced character, is not child’s play alone, but serious business, and 
should approximate the conditions of efficient business. 
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Nearly two thousand titles of books and articles on children appear 
in the “Bibliography of Child Study, 1910-11,” compiled by the library of 
Clark University and just issued for free distribution by the United States 
Bureau of Education. Such topics of current interest as the Boy Scouts, 
Binet tests, exceptional children, crime among minors, infant mortality, 
eugenics, open-air schools, medical inspection, sex education, and vocational 
training are included in the titles listed. 





Of 82,224 school children recently examined by medical inspectors 
in a large city school system, only 28,721 were free from physical defect ; 
the remaining 53,503 were found physically defective in one or more par- 
ticulars. 


English Bill for the Care of the Feeble Minded 


When the English Parliament meets again a bill will come up for 
the third reading, which is intended to prevent people of inferior intellect 
propagating their kind, by putting them in custodial institutions. Half a 
century after Darwin’s publication of “Origin of Species” setting forth the 
theory of the “survival of the fittest,” the English Parliament was the 
first to try to put this theory of their famous countryman into practice, and 
so prevent the increase of an undesirable population. The bill as it is has 
passed the lower House with a great majority of 242 against 19 votes on 
second reading. 

After this the International Congress for Eugenics met in London and 
directed public attention to this bill, and since then a strong opposition 
has set in. 

The bill provides that all mental deficients shall be put in custodial 
institutions ; and makes marriage with such person a crime. 

The friends of the bill assert that there are about 160,000 persons in 
the United Kingdom who would be affected by the bill. 

One of the opponents of the bill said that it does not need a great 
stretch of imagination to include some of the women suffragettes as mental 
deficients. Another speaker said that in case the Liberals should be en- 
trusted with the enforcement of this law they might use it to put their 
political opponents in such an institution. Otherwise, prominent physicians 
and alienists make most somber and alarming predictions, and say that 
for the sake of the preservation of the human race society will be com- 
pelled, if conditions do not improve, to enact and enforce more stern laws 
in the not far distant future. 

Dr. Forbes Winslow says: “If conditions do not improve, about 300 
years hence there will be about as many insane persons as there are normal ; 
that one out of every 217 is mentally deficient or feeble-minded, not count- 


ing the insane.” 
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The law as it is, is so important, and the first ever enacted by any 
national parliament regarding the confinement of this class of people on 
a large scale, that the opposition to it is easily understood, and it must be 
provided with more proper safeguards to prevent any possible abuse of 
it to appease its opponents and to assure its enactment. 


Review 


School Organization and the Individual Child. By William H. Holmes, 

Ph.D. The Davis Press, Worcester, Mass. 1912. 

The title page announces that this is “a book for school executives 
and school teachers, being an exposition of plans that have been evolved 
to adapt school organization to the needs of individual children, normal, 
supernormal and subnormal.” The dedication further shows the author’s 
spirit: “to those teachers, a small but growing company, who have ex- 
perienced the joy of teaching boys and girls as individuals.” In the preface 
the author says: “The present volume undertakes the task of presenting, 
in a somewhat detailed manner, the various plans that have been evolved 
to make school organization fit the needs of the boys and girls, both normal 
and abnormal, that are enrolled as pupils in the public schools.” Part 
of the book dealing with plans of classification and adaptation brings to- 
gether information from many different sources, information that every 
school executive must have to make his work intelligently efficient. The 
second part of the book, dealing with the treatment of abnormal children 
in the public schools, represents the first attempt to bring together in- 
formation that the general school executive and special class teachers need 
in order to organize and carry on the work of so-called auxiliary classes 
or schools for mentally defective children. 

This is decidedly a new kind of book and contains much material that 
will be valuable to students of education. Various so-called methods that 
have become more or less famous are here described in a brief but clear 
manner, such as the Manheim method, the Batavia system, the Montessori 
system, etc. 

In the part devoted to the abnormal child there are given the Binet 
tests, with several other methods of determining backwardness. 

An elaborate appendix gives many different kinds of charts, blanks, 
outlines, and school programs that have been used in various places. There 
is also a very complete, classified bibliography. 

The teacher of backward children will find here a statement of many 
different plans that have been tried in various places. The material is 
taken not only from English sources, but from German and French. Typo- 
graphically the book is well made and attractive. 
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Information concerning 
THE TRAINING SCHOOL AT VINELAND 


The Training School is devoting its energies to the study, care 
and training of those whose minds have not developed normally. 
We are glad if we can assist in providing care for such children or in 
the opening of special classes in the public schools, or the establish- 
ing of other institutions. 

You are invited to visit the School and see the various lines of 
activity. Wednesday is the regular visiting day. 

If you wish to take part in what is being done, we shall be pleased 
to have your financial assistance and to have you join the Association 
of The Training School. Application may be made through any 
member of the Boards or to the Superintendent. The dues are $5.09 
a year and this money is used to support some child in the Free Fund. 

Each child in the School is considered as an individual. For the 
care, maintenance and training of our four hundred children we have 
one hundred employes. The children have their homes in fourteen 
cottages which are equipped with steam heat, electricity and modern 
plumbing, with bath and toilet rooms for each group. Children con- 
genial to each other live together in the same cottage. 

There is an entertainment or a party at least once a week. On 
Sundays we hold non-sectarian religious services. The great number 
of privileges we have to offer serve as a means of discipline, and 
corporal punishment is neither needed nor permitted. 

So many of our girls and boys have failed in the world because 
someone has tried to make them fit surroundings unsuited to them. 
We try to fit the environment to the child and so bring out the best 
that is in him. 

Each child is thoroughly and scientifically studied in the depart- 
ment of research, which collects and analyzes all facts relating to his 
physical and mental condition. His home and school life, his health 
and activities are all considered. Every department is called upon 
to report his doings so that we may know whether he is restless at 
night as well as what good work he has done in the day time. 

In the Educational Department, all are reclassified without 
reference to their home life grouping. Here those of the same men- 
tal capacity are taught in the same classes and are again classified as 
they gofromroom toroom. There are classes in kindergarten, nature 
study, sense training and elementary English. Physical training 
including games and gymnastics forms part of the regular school 
work. Children showing special aptitude are trained in instrumental 
music. Training in basketry, wood-working, sewing and domestic 
science is given as preliminatory vocational work. 
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Small groups are scheduled as helpers in the various trade shops 
where they are taught as much as they can learn of carpentry, paint- 
ing, tailoring and dressmaking. With the plumber, engineer and 
electrician, the work is more difficult but those who can learn here 
have the opportunity. In all household branches and also in the 
dairy, garden, fruit, poultry and stock divisions there are groups in 
training. 

With over two hundred acres of farm land we are able to raise 
an abundance of fruit and vegetables. Our dairy furnished one 
hundred and forty-six thousand quarts of milk last year and our 
poultry over eight thousand dozen of eggs, all of which were used as 
a part of our food supply. With our own cannery and cold storage 
plants, we are able to preserve our food supplies in a sanitary and 
wholesome manner. 

Besides our cottages, we have separate buildings for hospital, 
school, assembly hall, store, industries, laundry and power plant as 
well as stable, barns and poultry houses. 

The Training School is controlled and directed by an Association 
of philanthropic people from various parts of the United States. 
This is NOT a STATE institution. 

Pupils are admitted as free, private or State. 

FREE pupils are admitted subject to the approval of the 
Executive Committee. Their support is provided by gifts and, mem- 
bership dues. There is always a large waiting list. Applications 
should be made to the Superintendent and gifts for this fund should 
be made payable to George Davidson, Treasurer, Vineland, N. J. 

PRIVATE pupils are admitted by the Superintendent, subject to 
the approval of the Executive Committee. The rate of tuition varies 
from forty to sixty dollars per month, all cases beginning at fifty 
dollars per month. Life provision for a child may be made by the 
payment of five thousand dollars. Private pupils of any age or sex 
may be received from any State or country. 

STATE pupils are admitted through the Commissioner of 
Charities, Hon. Joseph P. Byers, State House, Trenton, N. J., to 
whom all communications relating thereto should be addressed. 
Parents of State pupils are expected to pay the State whatever they 
are able toward the support of their child. 

Insane, idiotic and epileptic persons are not admitted. 

All pupils receive the treatment, care and training best suited to 
their needs without reference to the method of support. 


Address all communications to 
E. R. JOHNSTONE, Supt., 
Vineland, N. J. 











Do Dou want to know more. about 
Backward and 
Mentally Deficient Children? 












The Following Pamphlets embodying results from our Labora- 
tory are for sale 


The Responsibility of Children in the Juvenile Court, Sept. 1912. at $ Pp. 


Delinquent Girls Tested by the Binet Scale. May 1912. 4 pp. i sr 
The Height and Weight of Feeble Minded Children in American 







Institutions. April 1912. 18 pp. 10 Cents 
Heredity as a Factor in the Problem of the Feeble Minded Child. 
Paris Aug. 1910. 9pp. 10 charts. 5 Cents 






Heredity of Feeble Mindedness No. 2. Reprinted from the Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society. July 1912. 5 pp. 1 chart. 
(not the American Breeders Magazine article—which is out of 






5 Cents 





print.) 7 
Importance of Field Workers Studying Heredity in Charity Work. 
June 1912. 2 pp. 2 Cents 
The Binet Simon Measuring Scale for Intelligence. (Revised Jan. 1912) 


Two Thousand Children Tested by the Binet Measuring Scale 
of Intelligence. Reprinted from Proc. of N.E. A. July 1911. 9 A ok 


Causes of Backwardness and Mental Deficiency in Children and 
how to Prevent them. Reprinted from Proc. of N. E. A. 









1911. 8 pp. 5 Cents 
Sterilization and Segregation. Rep. from the Bulletin Academy 
of Medicine. ‘August 1912. 7 pp. 10 Cents 





The By eer of the Backward Child. Reprinted from Proc. of the V1 
ngress of the American School of Hygiene Association. 2 PP. 


How did Feeble Mindedness Originate in the First Instance? By C. B. 
Davenport. Quoted by the Training School from the Popular 
Science. Monthly for Jan. 1912... 4 pp. 5 Cents 

The Form Board as a Measure of Intellectual Development in Children. 

June 1912. 5 Cents 













Our Annual Report for 1912 is ready for distribution, and we 
shall be glad to send you a copy on receipt of your request 


Hoddress The Training School 
Vineland, BR. §. 






























THE KALLIKAK FAMILY 


A Study in the Heredity of Feeble-Mindedness 


By HENRY HERBERT GODDARD, Director of the Research Laboratory 
of the 


TRAINING SCHOOL, at VINELAND, N. J. 
A GRAPHIC ACCOUNT OF A REAL FAMILY 


Shows how a family clean and clear from earliest colonial days became con- 
taminated about the time of the Revolution by a mating with a feeble-minded stock 
and thus gave rise to six generations of feeble-mindedness. 


The most remarkable record since the publication of the 
story of the famous Jukes Family 


A Jukes-Edwards contrast in a single family 


Important for all who are interested in the welfare of the human race: for the 
sociologist and the student of Eugenics: for the social worker, the phi/anthropist, 
the teacher, the reformer, legislator and preacher. 

Illustrated by eight pages of cuts and fourteen pages of 
graphic charts showing exact pedigrees 


WORCESTER, MASS. “POST”’—“With an endless patience, sustained by 
‘scientific insight, the author has reduced to rational principles this detailed and 
valuable study.” 

DENVER, COLO. “NEWS”—*“One of the most forceful arguments, in its sim- 
ple recital of facts, of the principles of negative eugenics, that practical and 
possible branch of the science in our own day which advocates the prevention of 
defectives bringing other defectives into the world.” . 

“Dr. Goddard, whiis he is dealing with purely scientific facts, has presented 
them in a manner that enthralis the attention of any one who is willing to think.” 

“The awakening of the public mind to the "gg cena of our generation and of 
race betterment, make of the Kailikak Familp one of the most important and 
aoe contributions to thought, backed by actual scientific investigation and 

act.” 4 
“The remarkable story of the Kaillikak Family, with its unquestioned 
authenticity of statement, should be of as much interest to the general reader as 
to the special student, for the message it carries is one that all should heed—the 
need of checking such outrages upon civilization as it describes.” 

NEW YORK “INDEPENDENT’—“This is the most convincing of the sociolo- 
gical studies brought out by the eugenics movement. It would hardly be possibile to 
devise in the laboratory experimental conditions better adapted to produce a clear 
and decisive influence of heredity; nor could there be a more impressive lesson of 
the far-reaching and never ending injury done to society hy a single sin.” 

PHILADELPHIA “INTELLIGENCER’—“The book will serve as a back- 
ground for the improvement of society by eugenists and legislators.” 

CHICAGO “DIAL”—“Is a remarkable human document. It is a scientific 
study of human heredity, a convincing sociological essap, a contribution to the 
psychological basis of the social structure, a tragedy of incompetence, and a ser- 
mon with a shocking example as a text.” 

BOSTON, MASS. “TRANSCRIPT”’—“Although the book is ly scientific, 
it is full of suggestive information to the lap reader. An index and family charts 
make easp a study of the case.” 


Price $1.50, by Mail $1.62 
Address 
THE TRAINING SCHOOL, 
Vineland, N. J. 








